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whether Great Britain and France had already in
discharge of their obligations, done so. " If the Soviet
wanted to be so bound the British Government of
course had no objection, but they were putting for-
ward proposals at once more comprehensive and more
rigid, which, whatever other advantages it might
present, must in the view of His Majesty's Govern-
ment inevitably raise the very difficulties which their
own proposals had been designed to avoid."  Upon
the rigidity of Moscow's diplomatic method the nego-
tiations foundered.  Stalin was adamant and in his
reply merely repeated his original proposals in rather
simpler form.  On May 19th Mr. Chamberlain in the
House of Commons remarked somewhat cryptically in
explaining the delay: "I cannot help feeling that
there is a sort of veil, a sort of wall between the two
Governments which it is extremely difficult to pene-
trate."1  Mr. Chamberlain by instinct belonged to
those who realized that Soviet aims were expan-
sionist and aggressive, i.e. more like those of her
future partner, Nazi Germany, than those of Britain
and France who were trying to restrain that country's
activities.  He parried questions by saying: "I must
walk warily and I do not want to say anything which
will make things more difficult than they are already.
What I have said was that we are not concerned
merely with the Russian Government.   We have
other Governments to consider/'  One member sug-
gested "Italy," but the Prime Minister would not be
drawn.  It is much more likely that the reference to
"other Governments" applied to the Baltic States,
Various diplomatic exchanges with them soon re-
vealed that they were not prepared to abandon one
iota of their absolute neutrality.

i The actual context for this remark was the Kremlin's sudden and last-
minute decision not to send the Soviet Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs,
M. Potomkin, to a meeting of the League of Nations where he could have
met Lord Halifax.